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Gen LEVIN SWIGGETT, Editer 


T is planned to be the meeting-place for those who care for the 

beautiful and permanent things in art and literature; where one 
may find, seleéted carefully from the writings of the master-minds of 
the past, their best thoughts and appreciations of these things; and 
where the man of to-day, whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give 
expression to his love for and abiding faith in those personalities, in- 
stitutions, and things that reflect a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 

The first volume of the little journal was concluded in June, 1907. 
The publishers are more than justified with the moral support it has 
received. Among the leading American poets and essayists who have 
contributed to its pages are D. C. Gilman, R. U. Johnson, Edwin 
Mims, D. K. Dodge, J. R. Hayes, J. G. Neihardt, Edith M. 
Thomas, G. B. Rose, F. W. Allen, W. P. Shepard, Clyde Furst, 
C. H. Page, Edwin Wiley, G. L. Swiggett, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Clinton Scollard, E, C. Litsey, Jeannette Marks, Charlotte Porter, 
Estelle Duclo, Fanny Runnells Poole, S. M. Peck, and B. L. 
Gildersleeve. 

It is our desire to gain in this simple undertaking the interest and 
support of all who may feel the need of such a publication, and who 
understand that we shall not be adding another to a list of ‘‘ periodicals 
of individuality and protest’’ which is probably large enough already. 
During the past year you have received one or more sample copies of 
Tue PATHFINDER. To make the journal a financial success, we must 
materially increase its subscription. May we not, therefore, beg your 
cordial co-operation and enlist your support and influence among your 
friends ? 

In order to gain your interest, we have decided to present to anyone 
sending in four subscriptions ($2) a copy of Emerson’s Essay on Com- 
pensation. The essay has an appropriate introduétory note by Professor 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase, of the department of English in Indiana Uni- 
versity. It it set up in beautiful old style type and printed on paper of 
antique finish, and bound with wrapper covers. It is a good example of 
dignified bookmaking. 
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QUIET WORK* 


By MattHew ARNOLD 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity — 
Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity! 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


* Reprinted from Poems of Matthew Arneld with acknowledgment to the 
Macmillan Co. 
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THE SEED (OF THE TIZEXKAR oli. 
By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 
(Concluded from April number) 


These four good men and true, then, first 
went down the furrows of English prose fiction, 
scattering over the ground those ancient seeds 
of the story of the thing that is not (the lie, to 
speak again quite plainly), whence they were to 
rise in the guise of the things that are. After 
them the field was to rest fallow for a round 
century. Throughout the  sixteen-hundreds 
Puritan prudishness and Restoration license were 
to divide letters between them. The one in- 
fluence was to flower forth, through the Tinker 
of Bedford’s homespun style, into the religious 
didacticism of the greatest allegory ever penned, 
and the other into the rank luxuriance of a 
Wycherly-like drama and the inartistic vulgarity 
of such novels as came from the too-ready, too- 
daring pen of Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

But foreign influences were at work in the 
tight little isle, as well as these. Rabelais and 
Boccaccio, and Cervantes with his three sover- 
eign gifts, were everywhere being read and in- 
wardly digested, so that with the coming in of 
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the eighteenth century another four started out 
a-sowing. Addison and Defoe, Swift and the 
ponderous Dr. Johnson took up the care of the 
plants that first had sprung under the hands of 
Lodge and Greene, Sidney and Nash, and when 
they in turn, passed on the labor to Richardson 
and his contemporaries, they had made of the 
novel, to all intents and purposes, the true pic- 
ture of life which is held up before us of to-day. 
What was to be added before Scott should come 
to show himself the greatest of conquerors in 
the field of letters— before Dickens was to open 
the flood of his tears and laughter — before 
Eliot turned upon the eternal problems of life 
the pitiless noontide light of her analysis—be- 
fore Thackeray, white waistcoat and all, had led 
the story at last to full-ripened perfection — what 
was to be added before such immortals were to 
bestow the largest glory on the literary lie, were 
mere details of craftsmanship. That which had 
been born between 1584 and ’94, was, between 
1711 and ’59, trained to the recognized tale of 
adventure, to the story of manners, the chronicle 
of domestic experiences, the study of character, 
the rounded romance of love and all the pas- 
sions, 

When the ever-wayward but always lovable 
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Dick Steele won to the post of Gazetteer Royal 
in 1711, he did the art of fiction an invaluable 
service. No less an authority than the weighty 
Mr. Macauley has said that Sir Richard was 
always inculcating what was right and doing 
what was wrong, but surely, for the once at 
least, he did the rightest of all things, when he 
called to his journalistic assistance that ‘‘dear 
preacher without orders,” that keenest of ‘“‘Spec- 
tators’’ (with yet the largest charity), Mr. Joseph 
Addison. Forthwith, that gentleman began to 
shed over the world of literature the mellow 
lights of his refined humor and small philos- 
ophies. The playful fancies of this ‘parson in 
a tyewig”’ enlivened a thousand breakfast tables. 
“We think to-day of no writer in all English 
letters”” (thus Macauley again), “in a more 
kindly ‘way than of this cultured gentleman in 
politics,” this most leisurely of journalists, who, 
all unconscious of the immortality of his crea- 
tion, introduced to all posterity a charaéter full 
as worthy as his own bewigged self. 

I am frankly of those who hold that character 
drawing turns for its practical genesis to Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Beyond any question it 
finds in him its first great classic shape. Colonel 
Newcome’s self is not more strongly individual, 
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more amiable (in the almost forgotten but exaét 
sense of that much-abused adjeétive), than this 
country squire of small schooling and big heart. 
Wherever he goes, whatever he does or says, he 
sits close to the reader’s heart: airing his obvious 
platitudes in town, now among the grey tombs 
of Westminster, now amid the beaux and belles 
of gay Vauxhall; or, back in his Shire, dipping 
into partisan arguments as he rides (none too 
rapidly!) to hounds, smoothing the roughened 
waters of local quarrels with the oil of an eigh- 
teenth century Solomon, presiding in the tiny 
church, or, mayhap, flirting harmlessly with the 
widow, in an academic sort of way that in any 
other would have been of a Platonic coldness 
beyond the endurance of even so ancient a 
friendship as was that one. The de Coverley 
essays are far indeed from that which we call 
a novel, but for the inspiring influence of that 
never-dying Knight, of the days when flowing 
periwigs gathered around prim Queen Anne’s 
tea table at Hampton, write the name of Addi- 
son high among those who have created for us 
that most popular (if youngest) form of literary 
exercise. In the modern acceptation of the 
word there was no “realism’’ here, but there was 
human nature pi¢tured to the life, and as genuine 
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a portrayal of human character as Sophocles 
or Shakespeare or Moliere themselves might 
show. 

For realism look to Daniel Defoe, the butcher's 
son turned journalist. ‘The Father of English 
Fiction,” Dr. Dawson has dubbed him in two 
wholly charming chapters (following Forster in 
the bestowal of the title), but is it not rather 
more accurate to write it that Defoe only first 
put into practically perfect form the principles of 
successful literary lying? Tom Nash hadshowed 
him how to use detail to increase the veri- 
similitude of his pictures, and he followed that 
teaching so well that he as far surpassed his mas- 
ter as Addison had surpassed Dick Steele. ‘It 
is useless to lie unless one lies so like the truth as 
to compel belief:’’ that was the Defoe formula. 
Once he wrote a certain tract, advising a Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, and as it was a whole- 
cloth fiction so persuasive of the truth it had notas 
to lead its author into fine and imprisonment, De- 
foe discovered he had the exaét gift of the 
successful liar. So it chanced that a broken 
politician, well on in his fifties, turned to fi€tion 
making, and wrote his name for all time across 
the page of English letters. He wrote in jowr- 
nalese, if you will, but so too, does Mr. Kipling, 
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for the matter of that, and it was in that same 
compelling, straightforward, “newspaper Eng- 
lish” that he pushed the novel so far on to its 
present-day power. 

When the London Post, on the morning of 
Oétober 7th, 1793, placed its quaint issue in the 
hands of its readers, they found there the 
first installment of the adventures of a certain 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and for a bit 
more than a calendar year that story ran its 
course, till, in its entirety, it appeared between 
more enduring covers, one of the truly immortal 
fictions in the language. “A very picture of 
civilization,’’ wrote Fredrick Harrison of it— 
and how many other such literary lies are there, 
in which the child finds a fairy tale, the youth a 
holding chronicle of thrilling adventure, while 
the maturer soul reads into its record an en- 
lightening account of all social philosophy? It 
is long, but Boswell’s divinity wished it had been 
longer. Lamb proclaimed it more fitted to the 
kitchen than the drawing-room, but its sheer 
animal strength, to which the gentle Elia pro- 
bably took exception, is its very life blood. 
Dickens bewailed its lack of any note of ten- 
derness, but the very fact that Daniel Defoe saw 
nothing of sentiment is probably the reason 
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for the marvellous clarity of his vision of the 
more important facts. One cannot but wish 
that a Stevenson might have had the chances of 
natural description which Defoe ignored, while 
he was elaborating upon Crusoe’s resourceful 
ingenuity of living in spite of very nature; but, 
after all, here was a matter-of-fact man telling a 
matter-of-fact story, and telling it so convinc- 
ingly that to this day many an ill-informed reader 
accepts it bodily as actual truth. What if the 
author does fall a-preaching now and again 
(when he is invariably dull!), what if he does 
fail to discriminate between his multiplied in- 
stances, often becoming so catalogic as to prove 
again the paradox that the whole may be less 
than the half? He yet spoke with a tongue to 
which none could hearken without believing 
every word uttered—so amazingly successful a 
literary liar that Swift copied him, Richardson 
founded on him his own even more minute style, 
while Fielding and Smollett and Sterne and 
Goldsmith and Bulwer and Dickens were plainly 
(and often avowedly) indebted to him. 

After Defoe, the chain of succession is of close 
linking. It was to be all of four-score years, to 
be sure, before the English novel was to reach 
its full and perfect blossom in Jane Austin and 
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Sir Walter, Dickens and Thackeray, the Brontés 
and George Eliot, but those eighty years were to 
be filled with the great names of great workers, 
from that forerunner of De Quincy and Voltaire, 
the ambitious and embittered Swift, who (taking 
a cue from Rabelais, “laughing in his easy 
chair,’’ and with a passing glance, too, toward 
Cervantes), so calmy, so coldly, so mercilessly, 
has written himself down as the father of satire — 
on down to the happy-go-lucky ‘“Goldy,’’ whose 
vagrant but talented pen was to give the world 
the first genuine novel of domestic life—gen- 
uine, albeit idealized. At one end of the list 
stands the magnificent genius of Gu/liver, and at 
the other that wholly charming pastoral of the 
good Vicar Primrose, with Johnson, Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne between, each 
bringing his share to the steadily growing wealth 
of the prose fiction of the language. Now it 
was the philosophical pedantry of that pseudo- 
Oriental Aasse/as; now the almost mawkish 
sentiment of Pamela; now the ingeniously 
complicated plot of Yom Jones ; now the humor 
of Peregrin Pickle or My Uncle Toby—the one 
broader than Dickens at his worst, the other as 
rich in whimsical innuendo as was ever the 
smartest page of the wittiest Frenchman. 
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What was the text which this whole chosen 
band of pioneers followed in their fiétional ser- 
monizing? Perhaps Daniel Defoe himself has 
summarized it most aptly, just as he too may 
perhaps be said to have exerted the greatest in- 
fluence among them all, even though a just re- 
gard for the claims of Lodge and Greene, Nash 
and Sidney and Addison, prevents one from 
fully agreeing with that sweeping praise which 
would bestow upon the creator of Crusoe and 
Moll Flanders and Roxana the name of ‘Father 
of the English Novel.” But this Defoe once 
said: ‘Lies are not worth a farthing if they 
are not calculated for the effectual deceiving of 
the people they are designed to deceive.’’ By 
his own standard, judge the man as the best of 
his little class, but do not because of that forget 
the rest of that other half dozen with whom he 
stood, — the successful sowers of the seed of the 
things which were not, but might have been. 
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LORD LEIGHTON 
By GEORGE B. ROSE 


Art will always be divided into two great 
parties: those who trace their descent to the 
Greeks and who seek the ideal of perfeé&t beauty, 
and those who follow the Dutch in their effort 
to reveal the charm that lies in homely things. 

Both are worthy of all honor; but the ad- 
mirers of each are disposed to look with con- 
tempt on the practitioners of the other. It is 
doubtful whether there is any man so catholic 
as to perceive all the merits of Raphael and of 
Paul Potter. At present the descendants of the 
Dutch have the field, along with the new school 
of perverse ugliness that has grown up since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and which has 
now assumed such formidable proportions ; and 
it is the fashion of smart critics to decry the 
work of any man who finds his inspiration in the 
gods of Greece. He is branded as academic, 
and passed by with a sneer. Even sculpture, 
which resisted longest the influence of the mod- 
ern spirit, has yielded at last, and Auguste Rodin 
with his contempt for beauty and his perversity 
that sometimes verges on bestiality, combined 
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with unquestioned power, is the foremost sculp- 
tor of the day, the man whose works command 
the highest prices and are most sought for in 
every exhibition. Yet there are still some who 
cling to the old ideals, who believe that beauty 
is the noblest end of art ; and by such the name 
of Lord Leighton is pronounced with reverence, 
and the jeers of those who mock him are treated 
as an aberration that will pass. 

Despite the slight favor which the critics have 
accorded them, there has been in our time quite 
a band striving for classic beauty; and it is ap- 
parent that the great heart of humanity still beats 
sanely, for the men who have produced beauti- 
ful works have been prosperous and esteemed 
by the multitude, which at every exposition 
gathers around their pictures, leaving the queer 
impressionistic produétions and other forms of 
ugliness to the enjoyment of the few. Lord 
Leighton, who has perhaps been more abused 
by the critics than any other painter of our time, 
was the most honored president of the Royal 
Academy since Sir Joshua Reynolds and the 
only English painter ever raised to the peerage. 
And there are many of us who feel that he de- 
served it all. 

It seems to me that of all recent evokers of 
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classic beauty he is the greatest. He excels the 
others alike in the breadth of his range and the 
perfection of his achievement. To me the two 
most beautiful large pictures of our day are the 
Daphnephoria and the Captive Andromache. 
The first is unhappily in private ownership ; but 
it is worth making the pilgrimage to Manchester 
merely to see the latter. Others of his works, 
such as the Summer Moon and the Flaming June, 
perhaps excel these in pure, luscious beauty, as 
Sappho’s ode is more beautiful than any book of 
Homer; but in their presentation of a mass of 
figures with rythmical perfe¢tion, in their forming 
a great whole out of many faultless parts, these 
seem to me great masterpieces, truly worthy of 
the glory that was Greece. Theirs is no meri- 
tricious beauty that palls upon the senses when 
it has been for a time regarded. The longer we 
look upon them the more their grace, their 
dignity, their symmetry grow upon us; and we 
feel sure that Zeuxis and Apelles would hail the 
painter as their son. The French knew almost 
nothing of English contemporary painting until 
their great exposition of 1889, and had for it a 
boundless contempt; but when the Captive An- 
dromache was hung in their halls, they greeted it 
with acclaim as a masterpiece of the first rank, 
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and bestowed upon it the great gold medal of 
honor. 

As the chief aim of Lord Leighton’s art is 
beauty and as woman in her perfection is the 
most beautiful thing in nature, it is not strange 
that it is in his female forms that Lord Leighton 
excels. Women more beautiful than those who 
slumber in the Flaming June or beneath the 
Summer Moon it has not been given to the 
brush of man to paint. In the full perfection of 
their forms, in the easy grace of their reclining 
postures, they are unsurpassable. They are 
dreams of pagan loveliness such as have scarcely 
been evoked since the brush fell from the hands 
of Giorgione and Titian. The lines in these 
pictures and in those exquisite nudes, 7ke Bath 
of Psyche and Venus Disrobing for the Bath are 
as pure as Ingres ever drew; while the figures 
themselves possess more vitality. 

But while one feels that it is woman’s beayty 
over which Lord Leighton loves most to linger, 

he is also a master in presenting man’s strength. 
This is best shown in his two great works of 
sculpture, the Athlete Struggling with a Python, 
and that young athlete stretching himself, which 
the populace have so strangely named the S/ug- 
garda. 
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From his father, who was a_ physician, 
Leighton early learned all the mysteries’ of anat- 
omy, and in their anatomical perfe¢tion, in their 
revelation of the masculine form in its highest 
development, these statues are unexcelled. The 
smartest critic can find no faultwith them except 
that they are beautiful as well as strong. Movedby 
their rare perfection, many have exclaimed that 
Lord Leighton missed his true way, and that he 
should have given his time to the chisel, not the 
brush. But this is unjust. Statuary, of course, 
gives a better opportunity for the display of 
anatomical skill than does painting; but there 
are in many of his pictures male figures of rarest 
power, such as the Hercules who wrestles with 
Death for the body of Alcestis. 

Lord Leighton was not without capacity to 
represent the tragic; but his true realm was one 
of truly Greek serenity; the realm of peace, of 
calm dignity, of grace and beauty, over which 
Raphael reigns surpreme. But he is not so broad 
as Raphael. He has none of Raphael’s religious 
inspiration. He is descended from the Raphael 
who painted the Parnassus and the Galatea, not 
from him who painted the Szstine Madonna. 
But none of those who hark back to the pagan 
Raphael is his superior, perhaps none his equal. 
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In the serene perfection of healthy manhood 
and womanhood such as once dwelt in the isles 
of Greece, no man of our day has done so well. 

He is a master of the brush. He had oppor- 
tunities of study such as are rarely granted, and 
he learned thoroughly the secrets of his craft. 
But while his color is always agreeable, harmoni- 
ous and often bright, he is a draughtsman rather 
than acolorist. Perfection of form is the end of 
his striving. Color and chiaroscuro are there, 
but they are never suffered to interfere with the 
outline. He seeks beauty in the grace of rythmic 
lines rather than in richness of hue or delicate 
gradations of tone. 

And so, as with the great Florentines, whose 
aim was much the same, it was easy for him to 
turn from painting to sculpture. 

Like the Greeks, his object was perfection of 
form rather than subtleties of expression. He 
is not without capacity to express violent pas- 
sions, as, for example, in the Last Watch of Hero ; 
and perhaps no one ever expressed the surrender 
of happy love so perfeétly as he has in his Wed- 
ded. But ordinarily, like Raphael and the Greeks, 
he preferred to present faces and forms of serene 
beauty. The world into which he introduces us 
is not merely a beautiful one; it is supremely 
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sane and healthy, with the clear, wholesome out- 
look on life of Titian and Phidias; that outlook 
which was the crowning glory of Greece, as it 
was of Raphael and the great Venetians. 

Many influences went to the formation of 
Lord Leighton’s character and art. He was a 
man of wide travel and still wider cultivation. 
He was trained by many masters, living and 
dead. But apparently the most abiding of all 
influences was that which has done so much to 
regenerate the art of England,—the influence of 
the Elgin Marbles. These masterworks of the 
greatest of Grecian sculptors were for him an 
unceasing inspiration and the school that gave 
the most perfect lessons in that serenity, that 
grace, that dignity, which were the objects of 
his search. When he came to paint his own 
portrait for the Uffizi, he acknowledged his debt 
to them, and for a background he used a portion 
of the Parthenon frieze. 
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TO HERRICK 


By ArTHuR W. PEACH 


In what mysterious forge, 
By what enchanted sea, 

Wrought thou these sunbeam thoughts? 
By whose decree? 


Sometimes, I think you heard 
Low bits of vagrant song 

Lost from the Golden Land 
Where Fairies throng. 


And these you tempered with 
A happy lyric note 

That rung so silvery clear 
In days remote. 


No matter where you found 
The magic of your song, 
In hearts that love thee still 

*T will linger long. 
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THE MELANCHOLY OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


By JULIAN PARK 


Poetry is the language of the heart, and the 
verse form demands a certain directness of 
touch, if it is to be more than a mere literary 
exhibition. The very simplicity of the poetic 
phrase makes thought and feeling stand forth 
bare and strong. It is in a man who, viewed 
through his prose works, has always seemed to 
lack heart that the poetic key becomes most 
valuable; and that must be my motive in in- 
truding, in this series devoted especially to 
prose-writers, a side of a character seen to 
most advantage rather in his poetry. In his 
prose Matthew Arnold is a critic, of men, of 
institutions, of thought; he is upon a pedestal, 
speaking down. Writing in the Victorian age, 
he could not, even if he would, misuse poetry 
as a vehicle for mere didactics. Through his 
poetry, then, rather than through his prose, 
we may best strive to approach the real man. 

The most predominant feature seems to be 
its striking melancholy. But before we consider 
this quality, or seek the deep causes of sadness 
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in his heart, we must notice certain features of 
style and modes of thought which give the logic 
of its presence in his poetry. A considerable 
feature is its esoteric character. His verse is 
that of a man steeped in the learning of the 
schools, thorougly imbued with the hypersensi- 
tive impressions of a classical education and the 
ultra-refinement of a classical life. His poems 
could not be read, like those of so many of our 
English poets, by the middle classes. This is 
not usually because of unnatural phraseology or 
complexity of thought—either of which would 
mar the poetry,— but it arises from a refine- 
ment of feeling which can only be appreciated 
by those who come in conta¢t with like forces 
and like mental environments to those which 
Arnold encountered. He does not call upon 
the every-day emotions, patriotism, courage, 
sympathy; he makes high-strung strings vibrate 
and gives chords which few lyres can echo. 
The Last Word, for example, is simple in diction, 
and the thought is a unity and not new since 
the time of Christ, yet the spirit of the lines is 
too elusive for the casual public. The same 
poem illustrates the mental attitude which is 
necessarily the companion of the esoteric style : 
Arnold is ever apart from men, viewing them 
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as extraneous to his life, — beings for whom, 
not with whom, he works. And this is why 
the lines convey a sad expression, the feeling of 
his inability, alone, to alter man’s institutions. 
No wonder ; those who would change man must 
work from within. Loneliness and impotence 
are the sad fruit of any effort which does not 
come from a man among men. 

There is much of this aloofnessin The Scholar 
Gypsy. Going beneath the figurative form, one 
cannot fail to see how thoroughly out of harmony 
Arnold felt with the world of modern work. He 
sets himself sternly against the irresistible tend- 
ency of the time toward materialistic living, and 
he himself, under the poetic disguise of the 
composition, envied the Tyrian trader who of 
old fled from the commercialism of a new era, 

And snatched his rudder, and shook out more sail, 
And day and night held on indignantly 

O’er the blue midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 

Outside the western straits. 

This very self-isolaton lends a decided con- 
fidence and strength to his lines, even though 
coupled with the element of misanthropy. 77s- 
tram and Iseult, which, in spite of conventional 
dress, is an organ for its author’s powerful 
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moods, has much of the virility of Tennyson's 
Idylls, different as it is in form. 

Inspirations of a refreshing strength come to 
us in gleams like his memories of his father in 
the lines in Rugby Chapel : 

Langour is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not in your brow. 

But in these stanzas, which are among the 
most typical of Arnold’s whole mental and 
spiritual attitude, there is everywhere a yearing, 
a regretfulness, that yokes the intuitions of 
power to a sadness as of despair. And it is 
this gentle, not wholly unsatisfying, melancholy 
which is finally the predominant tone above all 
the transitory chords that his restless spirit ever 
struck. Invariably, in his direét expressions, 
his keenest sensations sink toward the close into 
a Lethe of sad quiesence that “brings the 
eternal note of sadness in.’”” The inborn utter 
sadness of the man’s soul is in all and over all. 

We said zzdorn sadness, and to a certain 
extent this must be true of Arnold’s as of all 
deep artistic temperaments. It is strange how 
a strongly cheerful nature like Arnold’s could 
beget one in which the darkness of uncertainty 
in ethics and in religion so persistently be- 
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clouded a native force. But in speaking of 
religion, we come to a possible cause of his 
melancholy. The followers of Renan are not a 
very joyful band. No darker picture could be 
put on canvas than Doubt in the midst of Faith. 
There is a pathos in the isolation of the doubter, 
and there is a deeper note of sadness in the 
logical emptiness of the universe as he sees it, a 
coldness in the mechanical conception of auto- 
matic law. But, with an artistic temperament, 
there must come frequent visions of the Eternal, 
whisperings of the divine beauty which the 
attentive ear catches or the sensitive soul trans- 
lates into song. Indeed, we may regard Arnold’s 
attitude of mistrust and questioning chiefly as 
part of a critical pose into which his vain mind 
forced his naturally idealistic soul. 

Without doubt Arnold did have a clear idea 
of his duty toward the world, and in many re- 
spects he did see clearly enough where man’s 
best happiness lay. _ His desire for unity in the 
human family (of which he felt himself more of 
a cousin than a brother) is many times evident. 
Perhaps it was a dawning conception of the 
necessity for harmony in the world that led him 
finally into a voluntary assumption of human 
sympathies and desires. At the last he seems 
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to yearn for a true companionship with the life 
of man, a true oneness with the world— 


The world which lasts when I am dead, 
Which never was the friend of one, 

Nor promised love it could not give, 

But lit for all its generous sun. 


COR CORDIUM* 


[SHELLEY] 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


O Heart of hearts, the chalice of love’s fire, 

Hid round with flowers and all the bounty of bloom; 

O wonderful and perfect heart, for whom 

The lyrist liberty made life a lyre; 

O heavenly heart, at whose most dear desire 

Dead love, living and singing, cleft his tomb, 

And with him risen and regent in death’s room 

All day thy choral pulses rang full choir; 

O heart whose beating blood was running song, 

O sole thing sweeter than thine own songs were, 

Keep us for thy free love’s sake to be free, 

True for thy truth’s sake, for thy strength’s sake 
strong, 

Till very liberty make clean and fair 

The nursing earth as the sepulchral sea. 


* Reprinted from the Poems of Algernen Charles Swinburne, with ack- 
nowledgment to Harper & Brothers, 
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H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR.— Fame’s Pathway. A 
brilliant and beautiful story-picture out of the bitter-sweet 
threads of romance in the early life of Moliére. Few 
biographical novels in the English language possess great- 
er narrative charm and fidelity. New York: Duffield & 
Co. 1909. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD.— Zhe Waite Sister. This 
strong novel of Roman environment will certainly correct 
the inference from his latest books that the author’s 
story-telling power was waning. It has the ripeness and 
ease of manner of his best fiction. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1909. 


GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER.— Sainte-Beuve. With 
criticism in America in the making, it might have been 
better if this admirable and timely Zife in the French 
Men of Letters Series had been written in the belief that 
the French critic dd establish a method of criticism. 
Professor Harper develops his thesis in a frank, engaging 
manner, reviewing the life, works and influence of Sainte- 
Beuve with sympathy of temperament, independence of 
judgment and solid scholarship. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1go9. 


CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE.— The Reorganization of Our 
Colleges. A better book, through its greater constructive 
value than the writer’s earlier /udividual Training in 
Our Colleges. The book must be read, however, with 
great caution. There may be an irreconcilable differen- 
tiation of administration from teaching, of the attitude of 
the college to the public from that to the student, which 
most outsiders fail to grasp. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. 1909. 


The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791-1811), 
Edited by the Earl of Ilchester—There is little in the 
way of style in this two-volume collection of letters that 
we might expect from a person of such piquant charm. 
There is, however, fair compensation for this lack in the 
tales of little and great happenings in these memorable 
years. Many of her portraits of the prominent_political 
and literary personages of England and the Continent 
have the precision of those of Mme de la Fayette and 
Mlle de Scudéry at her best. New York: Longmans, 
@reen & Co. 1908. 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent introdu@ion. . .. A 
charming book.— Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton University. 
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HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introdu€tion, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architectonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
full morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $1 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 


are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 


THE, UNIVERSITY, PRESS» OW 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


q In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in “The Pathfinder.” 
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OETS have forgotten that the 

first lesson of literature, no less 

than of life, is the learning how to 
burn your own smoke; that the way 
to be original is to be healthy; that the 
fresh color, so delightful in all good 
writing, is won by escaping from the fixed 
air of self into the brisk atmosphere of 
universal sentiments, and that to make 
the common marvellous, as if it were a 
revelation is the test of genius. 


James Russet, Lowett (1819-1891) 


